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Almost any one knows what he thinks 
of another person’s character; it is only 
the person who has the genius and the 
perseverance to scrutinize the facts, to 
harmonize them, and to put them to- 
gether without abstraction whose ex- 
planation 1s universally convincing. 
Facts, besides being stubborn, indeed 
because they are so, may be counted 
on to hold their savor and to have some- 
thing like a fixed meaning for the 
feelings. 
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CONFLICTING IDEALS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND FAMILY WELFARE 


ORA MABELLE LEWIS 
Social Service Department, South Medical Clinic for Syphilis, Massachusetts General Hospital 


NALYSIS, classification, simplifica- 
A tion signify the trend of the times in 
, business, in methods of education 
and in social work, but these proceedings 
may be routine in character and fail in so 
far as the individual is lost sight of or 
neglected. The ideals of the public health 
movement center around community stand- 
ards and aim to protect groups of indi- 
viduals from disease. The individual as 
secondary consideration and 
profits only by the reaction on him of the 
larger plan. A man suffering with small- 
pox has no choice but must go to a special 
hospital and receive his treatment there. 
The prime purpose of this hospital is the 
isolation of the patient in order to save the 
community from the ravages of a small- 
pox epidemic. Treatment of each individual 
patient is its secondary function—an im- 
portant function to be sure, running a close 
second to its main purpose, but still secon- 
dary. The same is true of vaccination, 
milk and food inspection, sanitation, and 
housing regulations. All are aimed at the 
public and affect people in all walks of 


such is a 
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life. A health regulation is not and should 
not be a respecter of persons. 

In the examination of immigrants, the 
activities of the public health officials are 
world-wide. Health officials are at the 
present time detaining large numbers of 
immigrants in hastily improvised quarters 
and ridding them of the parasitical carriers 
of typhus. This is not primarily for the 
comfort of the immigrant, but rather to 
prevent the disease from becoming a menace 
to residents of the United States. Certain 
ports of Central Europe are closed to emigra- 
tion for the same reason,—so long is the 
reach of public health activity. In contrast, 
family welfare work begins with the indi- 
vidual or with individuals in a small group 
comprising the family and progresses from 
these smaller groups towards the masses, 
building up standards brick by brick as it 
goes. Family welfare alone cannot reach 
the masses nor can public health alone 
consider each individual in turn. The two 
together, even with their conflicting ideals, 
can join hands in working together for the 
common good. Public health officials should 








recognize the value of individual case work 
and social workers should look upon public 
health activities as aids and not hindrances 
to their plans. It is all too easy to get into 
our own rut and move only by routine. As 
Samuel Johnson warns us, the “diminu- 
tive chains of habit are seldom heavy 
enough to be felt till they are too strong 
to be broken.” 

In a world struggling to adjust itself 
to conditions of peace, social readjustments 
are quite as complex as those of industry 
or commerce. Perhaps one of the most 
difficult, if not the most difficult problem 
we as social workers have to face, is the 
adjustment of the public health propaganda 
for so-called venereal disease to our ideals 
of family case work. In making this 
adjustment there are two things to be borne 
in mind: First, most of the regulations under 
which boards of health are now operating 
are a direct hand-down from the federal 
government of their regulations governing 
the control of disease in soldiers and sailors 
It was mass educa- 
tion and mass control. The other thing to 
remember is that, from a military stand- 
point, syphilis and gonorrhoea were in most 
instances contracted through venereal ex- 
posure and could therefore be grouped as 
venereal diseases. As social workers, we 
have then a two-fold task—to adapt vast 
war measures to the needs of individuals 


during a period of war. 


living under conditions of peace, and to 
adapt military regulations to civilian life. 
Paradoxically, this can best be accomplished 
by a case work method which uses, whenever 
necessary or possible, the facilities for treat- 
ment or control offered us by the local 
health authorities. 

Leaving then the medical treatment of 
persons suffering from either syphilis or 
gonorrhoea in the hands of competent 
physicians, who will not only treat the 
patient but comply with the health regula- 
tions, let us turn to the individuals and 
groups of people who must still be cared for 
by agencies whose ideals are those of family 
welfare. Boards of health, be they local, 
state or federal, are interested in diseases 
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only in so far as they are “communicable,” 
that is during such time as they are infec- 
tious or contagious. Syphilis and gonor- 
rhoea are contagious diseases only within 
certain limits, the limits being influenced 
by methods of infection, stage of disease 
Social workers (some 
included) find it 
why it is that 
in the case of 


treatment. 
workers 


and 
medical-social 
difficult understand 
health officers cannot “act” 
non-infectious patients where persuasion 
fails, why the so-called “incorrigible” cannot 
be held a prisoner or under quarantine for 
months or even years, if the diagnosis of 
syphilis or gonorrhoea has once been made; 
they speak of “reporting” patients with 
syphilis or gonorrhoea to the board of 
health; of taking a “routine Wassermann” 
on members of families; of accepting or 
refusing cases on the strength of negative 
or positive Wassermanns or negative or 
positive smears, of following up families 
to see that various members get necessary 
treatment; and if in the process something 
fails, they throw up their hands and say, 
“If only we had more legislation, we could 
‘handle’ all these people successfully.” 
It is not more legislation that we need but 
more thoughtful consideration of each indi- 
vidual problem from the case work angle. 
It would be impossible, in the short 
space allotted to me, even to list the variety 
of problems which no regulations could 
I quote the following cases at 


to 


‘ 


solve. 
random: 


Estelle, 24 years old, married, has a little girl of four 
who was living with some friends while her husband 
was in transport service. On his trips home affairs 
did not go well and, after one of his visits, Estelle, in 
a fit of desperation, spent an evening out with the 
result that later she came to the clinic with a diagnosis 
of acute gonorrhoea. A futile attempt was made to 
reconcile husband and wife. Then a plan was arranged 
for Estelle to live with her married sister and have her 
little girl with her. This was successful; although 
constant encouragement was needed to bring Estelle 
back to a normal state of mind, her moods of depression 
almost getting the better of her. 

Probably this patient would never have become a 
public health problem, as she was faithful in following 
all treatment requirements, but there was moral danger 
which could have been reached only by service person- 
ally and intimately rendered. 


Muriel, three years old, was brought to the clinic 
by her maternal grandmother, the diagnosis gonor- 
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rhoeal vaginitis. The father and mother had separated 
because the father drank and failed to support his 
family. The mother preferred work and independence. 
All responsibility for the child was upon the grand- 
mother. The grandmother had never had any control 
over the mother and Muriel was beginning to show 
traits like hers; she was unruly and could not be given 
her treatments at home. A children’s society agreed 
to take the responsibility for Muriel, the father to pay 
the board. Then a long wrangle followed between 
mother and father, for spite; the mother was infectious, 
the father was not, but finally Muriel was taken and 
placed in a good home under the custody of a children’s 
society. Ina year’s time, she was cured physically, and 
appears a well behaved, attractive child. Some educa- 
tive work is being done with the parents, with the hope 
that some day the father may have Muriel with him. 
This problem requires long-time social case work, and 
a public health situation gave opportunity for this 
personal, intensive work. 


Mrs. L, thirty years old, had a diagnosis of active 
gonorrhoea. Her husband was a professional man of 
small means but good standing. Mrs. L discovered 
that he was being treated for the same condition by a 
private doctor. There was affection between these 
two, but the husband was temporarily infatuated with 
another woman whose identity became known to Mrs. 
L. She sought an interview with this woman with the 
outcome that she determined to return to her profes- 
sion as teacher and leave her husband wholly free. She 
temporized, however, by taking their boy of eight and 
leaving home for about two months. For over a year, 
from the time of her first visit to the clinic, case work 
treatment was used to help this patient find herself and 
win back her husband. No routine method could have 
touched this situation, which needed careful personal 
interpretation to build up, bit by bit, new fabric out 
of their old life. The result was far more satisfactory 
than could have been predicted. 


A United States sailor with a French wife and three 
small children (the oldest not four years old) came to 
a dispensary because the baby (15 weeks old) had 
congenital syphilis, the mother had active syphilis, and 
the father positive Wassermann. The two older 
children were negative for syphilis, but the second 
child had had convulsions from birth, due to mal- 
nutrition. 

There is no board of health problem here while the 
two infectious cases are reported under treatment. 
Socially there is an immense amount to be done: 

(a) To arrange treatment at such times as fit in 
with the father’s job as recruiting officer. 

(b) To obtain friendly help and recreation for the 
mother, who speaks little English, knows no one who 
speaks French except her mother and sister, and is 
too busy with her family to get out anywhere except 
to come to clinic. 

(c) To discover whether the financial drain from 
loss of time, carfares, etc., is depleting the family 
resources. 

(d) To encourage the family with a long look 
ahead. The present burden is great and the family 
worth any amount of effort. 


A family consists of a woman of 30, a child of 3, and 
the husband, a college graduate of Phi Beta Kappa 
standing, submaster in a city high school and college 
tutor. Several collateral dependents reduced the 
family finances so that the wife became a dispensary 
patient. She came to a medical clinic complaining 
of severe headaches; no cause could be found to account 
for them, a neurological examination was also negative, 
but a blood Wassermann was positive, as was also a 
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spinal fluid test. But even while receiving treatment 
for syphilis and before the spinal test was made there 
were enough symptoms present to suggest the need 
for a mental examination, with the resulting diagnosis 
of general paresis. The three-year-old child was 
negative for syphilis but is probably a mental defective. 
It took nine weeks of effort before the husband and 
examining physician met. Two elements entered into 
this delay—the teaching schedule of the husband and 
his failure to appreciate any deterioration in his wife’s 
mental condition. When he finally saw the physician 
he was perfectly willing to be examined himself but 
could not believe it possible that syphilis had entered 
into his family because it was “superior to the group 
of people who ever contract any such disease.”” We 
met here not the ignorance of the uneducated but the 
optimism of the educated. Medical treatment will 
retard somewhat the development of mental symptoms 
in the mother. To stabilize this patient, to re-examine 
the child at a later age and plan for him, and to adjust 
the family gradually to the break when institutional 
care becomes necessary for the mother—these are 
family problems which have little direct bearing on 
public health. 


A boy of fifteen, tall, thin, poorly nourished came to 
an Eye and Ear Infirmary because of complete loss of 
sight. A diagnosis of interstitial keratitis was made 
and the boy was referred to the syphilis clinic in the 
out-patient department of a general hospital. Here a 
diagnosis of congenital syphilis was made. After one 
year’s treatment, the boy now has normal vision, has 
gained in weight and his general appearance is excellent. 

Meantime, his mother and father have come in for 
examination. His mother had specific lesions in her 
hand which had been treated elsewhere as salt rheum. 
Her Wassermann was strongly positive. Before her 
marriage, she was a nurse and was probably accident- 
ally infected by a patient—the fact that her husband’s 
tests are all negative would give additional weight to 
this belief. The husband is a college graduate in news- 
paper work, he owns his own house and the family is 
respected in the suburban town where they live. 
They have never received other charitable aid but 
would not have been able to finance the care by 
specialists over this long period. Many board of health 
clinics could not have proceeded further in this case 
than the two uninterpreted Wassermanns. 


The question sometimes arises of how far a family 
should sacrifice comforts and the education of the 
children in order to care for a member who has wrecked 
his health by a life of dissipation. A case which brings 
up this question is that of Peter X, a man of 50, who is 
suffering from tertiary syphilis, with a question of 
cerebral thrombosis and of cerebral hemorrhage. In 
his younger days he had always received good wages, 
his sister said; but he had never saved anything and 
he had never helped in caring for his parents. After 
the death of his parents he had never helped his sister, 
who was married and had two children and, at times, 
had been in rather straitened circumstances. 

When Peter left the hospital after an acute exacerba- 
tion of his disease, he went to the home of his sister, 
Mrs. Y. Mr. Y was earning just enough to support 
the family. There were two daughters, aged 14 and 
16 years, who were in high school. If Peter was to 
remain permanently a member of the household the 
extra expense would necessitate a sacrifice on the part 
of the older girl; she would be obliged to leave school 
and to go to work in order to make the income adequate 
to meet this new demand upon it. It seemed to the 
worker that, as Peter had never felt any responsibility 
toward the family, it was not quite fair for the daughter 
to give up so much for him. She thought that Peter 
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should be cared for at the state infirmary. Mrs. Y, 
however, preferred to keep her brother in her home, and 
her daughter left school and went to work. 


A health problem requiring more finesse than the 
joint action of two local and two state boards of health 
can usually promise is that of a twenty-three-year-old 
girl with primary syphilis of the lip. She was a teacher 
in a school a hundred miles from home in a different 
state, and she claims infection from kissing a dental 
student to whom she is engaged. 

Shortly before coming to the dispensary, she had gone 
home and at a family gathering had kissed everybody, 
exposing them all to the disease. The private physician 
in whose care she was had failed to make a diagnosis and 
the girl was unaware of any danger. Now, someone in 
the family had to have a complete understanding of the 
situation. The girl’s father came down, and in turn 
explained things to a cousin who is a physician. He is 
on the watch for further developments. 

Meantime, the father has obtained a six weeks 
leave of absence for his daughter, and she has had care 
in a hospital ward until she is no longer infectious. Her 
fiancé is to be examined by a private physician. An 
inquiry in this case to a local board of health might 
easily have resulted in publicity which would have 
upset the whole town. 


There is a saying in the business world 


that “standardization is strangulation.” 
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It eliminates all the niceties, all the human 
relationships, and results in the use of 
mechanical devices. We face this same 
danger in our social as well as medical han- 
dling of health problems. By doing things 
in a routine way we often miss the most 
essential points. We should therefore ex- 
pend our energy in avoiding rather than 
in sanctioning hard and fast rules, in order 
that every individual coming under our 
care may have fair and adequate considera- 
tion. In no line of medical social work 
is this more essential than in our work 
people who have gonorrhoea or 
syphilis. 

“Inquiry is Human; Blind Obedience 
Brutal; Truth never loses by the one, but 
often suffers by the other. There may be a 
Wantonness in Search, as well as a Stupidity 
in Trusting. It is great Wisdom equally 
to avoid the Extreams.” 


with 


B-2M—MAJESKOWSKI 


JEANNETTE M. COLLINS 


ALF past three on a day of cherry 

blossoms and lazy breezes in Wash- 

ington. No one could work and 
there was work to do. A file clerk in the 
Home Service Department of the American 
Red Cross was completing the folder 
marked B-2M, containing the cor- 
respondence concerning one Joe Majes- 
kowski—“‘shrapnel wound in the leg— 
Voc. Tr.” 

Miss Hardson, the pretty case supervisor 
who looked more like a Washington débu- 
tante than a trained social worker, made 
a note of the completion of Joe Majeskow- 


ski’s case, fluffed her brown hair, and rang ~ 


for her secretary. 

Enter a stalky little man in a smart 
checked suit. 

**Miss, of the Red Cross? 

“So? I am Joe Majeskowski. I learn 
to read and write at the soldier’s university. 
Where the foundry is, I take the voca- 
tional training there; they tell me you help 


again like you helped the government 
board to send me to school. It is my wife. 
I do not see her nor get any letters for 
Now I have letters. My wife 
starve. No 


four years. 
starves, my little children 
money may be sent because America will 
not mail the check to Poland. You will 
bring my wife to Washington?” 

“We will surely do what we can, but 
you must tell me more. It is very hard 
to get passports out of Poland. It may 
be a long time before we can get passage 
on a ship for your wife and children for very 
few boats are available just now for pas- 
sengers who aren’t soldiers.” 

“But I am American citizen,” answered 
Joe Majeskowski, smiling with his blue eyes 
though his stolid, fair face refused to move 
a muscle. 

“You tell me where your wife lives and 
I will write letters to see what we can do.” 

So it was done and with his eyes on his 
shiny shoes Joe departed. 
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Thereafter for weeks cables and letters 
went between the service department in 
Washington and the Home Service Depart- 
ment in Warsaw concerning B-2M—Ma- 
jeskowski. Mrs. Majeskowski, through 
the citizenship of her soldier husband, was 
entitled to travel on an American passport 
and the office in Warsaw was requested to 
advance her the necessary steamship fare. 
But the Polish government did not want 
to give passports to the children. 

Four months elapsed before the red tape 
that held Mrs. Majeskowski in Poland 
was untangled and she and her children 
were free to sail. 

Then the problem was to find a steamer. 
There were no sailings available and a 
long delay seemed inevitable. 

Joe Majeskowski was not strong; his 
wounds and the hardships of service 
had left him but half the energy that had 
been his in the days when as a peasant boy 
he had worked in the fields of Poland. 
Worry, and wonder, and the anguish of not 
understanding kept him brooding in loneli- 
ness day after day until August came 
vengefully upon Washington. 

At 1:30 the file clerk was all but suffo- 
cated with the papers to be put away that 
afternoon. Pretty Miss Hardson was at 
home ill. 

“Who then to see?”’ said Joe Majeskowski 
as, flushed and excited, he went from 
desk to desk. ‘“‘The police would have me. 
It is to run away, but there are no police 
in the Red Cross. My wife does not come. 
Money is to be paid but she does not come.” 

* * * 

A September shower found Miss Hard- 
son at her desk again. 

“Joe Majeskowski is well enough to be 
released from the hospital. He is going 
back to his training. Is there any news from 
his wife?” This by phone from a local 
hospital. 

“Let Joe come to the office, we will tell 
him all we know,” was Miss Hardson’s 
reply. 

In spite of rain it was a polished and 
pressed young figure that came to the desk 
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that afternoon but such a strangely old, 
worn face. There was no smile even in the 
blue eyes—only the hunted, eager look that 
anticipated disappointment. 

““Now, Mr. Majeskowski, you must have 
courage. Your wife and your children have 
left Poland and are now on their way to 
Washington. They are on the ocean now. 
Isn’t that good news?” 

“Yes, but what to do?” 

“We will help you to find an apartment 
and loan you money to buy furniture. 
With your allowance from the government 
you can get along until you finish training 
and find a job.” 

“Ah, the Red Cross!” 

Then even the unresponsive face relaxed 
and a wee, wan smile fluttered from the 
blue eyes to the tired mouth. 

Through September Joe made regular 
visits to the office, each time a little more 
worried and a little older looking though 
he was never less trim and polished than 
on that first day. He was making good 
progress at his school and almost ready 
to take a real job as an iron worker but for 
all that, nothing. Why did not the boat 
come that had sailed four weeks before? 

There arrived one day a cable saying 
that the boat had been held in quarantine in 
France for two weeks. 

Days followed with no visits from Joe. 
Local workers could not find him. Com- 
munication with any one who could look 
up Mrs. Joe Majeskowski seemed impos- 
sible. Case B-2 was marked “incomplete” 
and no new material went into the files. 

Miss Hardson was concerned, the whole 
office was concerned, for Joe and Mrs. Joe 


had become part of the day’s business. 
* * * 


Like the leaves that drift hesitantly 
before the passerby there came softly in 
one day a sweet-faced, thin, little immigrant 
woman, three white-haired, unsmiling chil- 
dren, and six bumpy bundles of various sizes 
and conditions. A dull brown shawl was 
draped about the little woman’s head and 
a long, full skirt bobbed at her heels. The 
oldest child who was ten looked six in size 
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and the baby, a boy of six, looked thirty 
in experience. 

““Majeskowski” was all that the office 
force could understand but excitement 
spread until the interpreter appeared. 

Yes, she was Mrs. Joe. She had come she 
hardly knew how. ‘Two weeks she slept 
in the streets of Danzig. No, she had not 
gone from Warsaw too early—the boat had 
been late. In France, many were sick. 
No, the babies were not sick now that they 
ate. She? Oh no,—anyway, what mattered 
but the babies. New York? She didn’t 
know that they should tell it at Washington 
that she had come. This 
was the Red Cross was it not? Then Joe? 
Yes, the father of the babies, they had not 
seen him since so long. And where was 
Joe now that his wife had arrived? No 


She was here. 


one knew. 

She must sit down, they would send for 
Joe; so they talked to gain time and think 
of a plan. But had they not all been think- 
ing for ten days? 

Sometimes an autumn leaf leaps and 
hurries ahead of the stragglers and like 
such a leaf there was tossed in before the 
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bundles and the babies and the little shawled 
woman a young man in a checked suit 
with shiny shoes and an old face. 

“Mary! So?” 

Nobody minded that Joe cried or that 
Mrs. Joe wiped her eyes on her shawl or 
that the babies stood stonily by, for Miss 
Hardson was staring hard out of the 
window and quite frankly using her hand- 
kerchief. The file clerk was getting the 
files all damp and the secretary was en- 
dangering the mechanism of her typewriter. 

After the storm subsided Joe explained. 
He had the new job. He had dreamed a 
dream, that they came as the Red Cross said 
they would. So! He found the apartment. 
Would they loan him just so little to buy 
bed and table and a chair or two? 

The only records that go into the file 
case now under B-2M—Majeskowski read: 

Dec. 16 

Received from Joe Majeskowski in pay- 


MN, 2 hn acesakelaxan eee $2 
Fan. 16 
Received from Joe Majeskowski in pay- 
NG 5 kn csdas Ha accienecastnes $2 


The “‘case”’ is almost closed. 


PEACE 


HE sun shines now so peacefully 
On well-tilled field and flashing sea, 
On dusty road and twisted tree 


In Normandy. 


And peaceful lives take up their thread, 
For fear of dreadful death is dead 
And all the shattering guns have fled 


From Normandy. 


But still through summer sun and rain 
They scan the peaceful roads in vain 
For those who will not come again 


To Normandy. 
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SOCIAL CASE WORK AS A PART OF HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


EMMA A. 


WINSLOW 


Secretary, Home Economics Committee, New York Charity Organization Society 


WO years ago the Home Economics 

Committee of the New York Charity 

Organization Society tried an experi- 
ment. It offered to a limited group of 
women with home economics training a 
period of consecutive field work during the 
month of June with special emphasis on 
methods of social case work. Field work 
with family social agencies has often been 
available for students in home economics 
classes, but frequently the training has 
consisted in leaving them largely to their 
own devices in working out the budget 
or dietary problems in long-suffering al- 
lowance families. These students some- 
times made quite ideal friendly visitors and 
their work often proved of definite service 
to the family agency. Students also profited 
by their experience to a considerable extent 
because of this actual contact with concrete 
homemaking problems. 

However, such field work could bring to 
the students comparatively little knowledge 
of the work of the agency as a whole and 
was of only slight help in broadening their 
social outlook and helping them to realize 
the importance of various types of social 
work in relation to family life. 

The June course offered by the Home 
Economics Committee aimed to promote 
this desired closer relationship between 
home economics workers and family social 
workers. For the home economics group it 
attempted to provide as broad experience 
as possible in family social work. It was 
hoped that this would create greater interest 
in the possibilities of such work as a pro- 
fessional field and that it would provide 
valuable information concerning the type 
of co-operation in educational work which 
might be offered by social agencies. It 
seemed possible also that the establishment 
of this course under home economics leader- 
ship might influence college home economics 
departments in utilizing to a larger degree 


the courses in social work so often available 
in sociology departments at the present 
time. 

To the family social worker it was hoped 
that the course would show the value of 
home economics training as a background 
for family social work, and that it would 
set a precedent for giving general training 
before allowing a home economics worker 
to assume full responsibility for a particular 
family problem within her own field. The 
value of such general training had already 
been accepted in connection with other 
types of specialized work, but it has been 
quite surprising to see how frequently home 
economics training (if given any recognition 
as a valued asset) is considered by both 
the social worker and the home economist 
miraculously all-sufficient to meet any 
type of difficult social problem. 

There were twenty-five members in the 
group receiving training in 1919, selection 
being made from thirty-six applicants. 
In 1920, thirty-five women received training, 
five of whom, however, were public health 
nurses rather than women with home 
economics training; during this year the 
experiment was also made in providing 
training in nutrition work as well as in 
case work, students being assigned to one 
or the other type of work at the beginning 
of the course. For the 1921 course member- 
ship is to be limited to twenty-five. Home 
economics is again being required and field 
work is to be limited to social case work. 

Until the present year four days a week 
of case work experience has been provided 
in certain district offices of the New York 
Charity Organization Society and the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities; one day a week has 
been used for group conferences and visits 
to social agencies. This year it has been 
decided to use three days a week for indi- 
vidual field work and two days a week for 
group work because of the difficulty ex- 
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perienced in developing satisfactory group 
reactions to the widely varying individual 
experiences when there was so little oppor- 
tunity for general group discussion. 

From the beginning full college credit for 
the course has been given by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and for the 
first two years Miss Cora M. Winchell, 
Professor of Household Arts Education at 
Teachers College, has been chairman of 
the sub-committee in charge of the course 
and especially active in its development. 
This year Professor Anna M. Cooley of the 
same department is chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Anyone who has had experience in strug- 
gling with college schedules will know how 
difficult it is to provide the consecutive 
time essential for field work, and this June 
course has the additional advantage of 
providing opportunity for concentrated work 
without interruption by thought or activity 
along quite different lines. The course 
has also given an opportunity for further 
training to professional workers who can 
easily secure leave of absence for this 
comparatively short period of time. For 
instance in last year’s group we had several 
state and home demonstration agents, col- 
lege instructors and nutrition workers. 

However, results are often slow in 
individual cases, as every family social 
worker knows, and the end of the month’s 
course meant often that students ceased 
work before results were visible after a 
large amount of time and personal effort. 
Later on the results would probably come, 
but the students could not have first hand 
knowledge of these. Last June there was 
universal agreement among both students 
and field work supervisors that it would 
be far better if the intensive course during 
June could be supplemented by a small 
amount of field work during the succeeding 
college semester or the following summer 
session, thus providing opportunity for 
contact with certain cases over a longer 
period of time. 

The courses as yet have not been directly 
successful in influencing these particular 
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home economics workers to enter the 
general field of family social work, largely 
doubtless because the membership of each 
group has consisted primarily of mature 
women already in good positions or qualified 
to take such positions immediately in their 
own field with salaries ranging up from 
$2,000 a year. Many members of the 
groups are now in responsible positions 
in college departments of home economics, 
and the course will doubtless bear fruit 
later in connection with college work in 
vocational guidance because of their clearer 
understanding of the type of work done in 
this particular field. 

That the students themselves found the 
field work experiences valuable is_ best 
illustrated by excerpts from the statements 
which they prepared at the completion of 
the course: 


This course presented to me a challenge to broaden 
my previous training. It introduced me to a wide 
variety of work concerning which I had absolutely no 
previous knowledge. It has also given me experiences 
which cannot help but vitalize all my future teaching 
work. 


We frequently criticize our young teachers of house- 
hold arts for not adapting their lessons to the conditions 
of the home life of their pupils. I have been wondering 
during the last month if we do not criticize unjustly. 
Ninety-nine per cent of these girls do not and cannot 
have any idea of home conditions in many districts 
where they go to teach. Certainly our training courses 
should provide them not only with information con- 
cerning various types of home conditions, but should 
also create interest through field work courses in coming 
into actual contact with the varying problems of home 


life. 


The work has been beneficial in a personal way, but 
I hope that it will not stop there for I wish every one 
to know of the kind of work done by a family agency 
and I do not believe that any one could really know 
about it and not be interested in helping to develop such 
work to a larger degree. 


I have been especially impressed during the month 
with the broadmindedness of the effective social 
worker, and the wonderful service which she renders 
under so many different conditions. It also has en- 
tirely changed my opinion with reference to the amount 
and kind of training essential for successful social work 
with families. Before, I thought that any one could do 
it who was sympathetic and a little sentimental, but 
now I know differently. 


Personally, I feel how Jittle I have done in the past 
when I thought I was accomplishing so much. I used 
to do a good deal of home visiting in connection with 
my school work and my church work. I felt satisfied 
if I made people happier as the result of my visit, and 
now I greatly regret all my neglected opportunities to 
accomplish much by really constructive methods. 
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Perhaps the biggest contribution that this brief social 
case work training has made to my life is the sympathy 
I have gained for the other fellow’s point of view. 


The family is the real social unit and any condition 
that mars the solidarity of family life is a very serious 
one. The case work done this month has given this 
statement life and meaning. If before 1 thought it, 
today I realize it. 


I am so glad that our work has been more than deal- 
ing with special nutritional cases, for I see as I never 
have before how big and varied are the real problems 
of homemaking. 


Over and over again the students spoke 
of the way in which the course had con- 
vinced them of the need for educational 
work for the adult as well as for the child, 
and also for the development of service 
to the “middle class’? comparable to the 
social and health work now available for 
the poorer groups in the community. A 
rather unexpected reaction was indicated 
by the following statement “While many a 
woman has a hard life as a mother, my 
sympathy goes out to the man of the 
family as it never has before.’ Others also 
spoke of their increasing realization of the 
importance of the man of the family, 
especially the need of providing him with 
trade training so that he could provide 
an adequate income for his family and the 
importance of reaching him educationally 
with reference to problems of family welfare. 

In addition to reaching the individual 
members of the groups, the Home Eco- 
nomics Committee has used this course as 
the basis for considerable publicity con- 
cerning the value of theoretical and practical 
courses in social science as an essential part 
of home economics education. In the past 
there has been close correlation between 
home economics courses and courses in 
the natural sciences; it is only within the 
last year or so, however, that courses in 
social science have been recommended 
or required by home economics departments. 
That there is much interest at the present 
time in such correlation is well indicated 
by information sent recently to the Com- 
mittee in response to a letter of special 
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inquiry accompanying the announcement 
of this year’s course. 

The effect on the family social workers 
is less easily measured than the effect on 
the home economics workers. On _ the 
whole the field work supervisors have seemed 
to feel that each year the group has done 
unusually good work. In the words of 
one district secretary: 

These students start out being interested primarily 
in the welfare of the families and there is but little 
readjustment in viewpoint necessary, although there 
is usually much need of enlarging their conception of 
family and homemaking problems. They are unusu- 
ally keen and alert in seeing the wider significance of 
conditions found in the individual cases, and especially 


interested in seeing possibilities for developing various 
types of preventive work. 


Another district secretary said: 


I wasn’t at all enthusiastic about taking these home 
economics students as they were not training for pro- 
fessional social work. Now I realize that they form 
a most important group from the standpoint of pro- 
moting better home standards in the community, and 
can also be made an important ally in helping people 
towards a better understanding of the kind of work we 
are doing. 


The Committee is not planning to 
continue the course in 1922 although it 
hopes that opportunity for similar training 
will be available under various auspices in 
different communities. It urges the co- 
operation of family agencies in providing 
such field work opportunities as part 
of general education as well as part of the 
professional education of case workers. 
It realizes the difficulties and dangers of 
providing such training unless a considerable 
amount of time can be devoted to it by the 
students and wishes especially to recom- 
mend an intensive course of a month or 
longer as best from the standpoint of the 
student and the social agency. It also 
wishes to urge the value which it feels will 
come without doubt from more closely 
combined effort by the home economics 
workers and the family social workers, both 
of which groups most certainly have the 
welfare of the family as their main center 
of interest. 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS month again we print some case 

stories which were chosen because un- 

employment was at least a factor in the 
economic and social distress of the family. 
These stories come from the records of a 
society in a small city, a fairly typical 
American city with no abnormal problem 
of industry or of racial differences. In 
March of this year the family society there 
had applications for help from sixty-three 
families whose need arose from unemploy- 
ment—more than a quarter of the total 
number (302) which the average year brings 
to the care of the organization. 

Similar reports come from nearly all! parts 
of the country, although of course some 
cities are much less seriously affected than 
others. The Public Welfare Department of 
Detroit has cared for an average of 6,000 
families weekly; the Chicago United Chari- 
ties had under care in February 694 families 
where the bread-winner was unemployed; 
the United States Labor Department re- 
ported that unemployment increased 1.5 
per cent in March over the number reported 
in February. Yet the March number of the 
Industrial Employment Survey Bulletin 
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shows a gradual creeping up of more en- 
couraging factors. 

This year, as in other similar seasons, we 
have been told that unemployment is the 
problem of industry, of labor, of this or that 
political party or dominant group. The 
truth is that probably nothing—epidemic, 
disaster, war—demonstrates so plainly as 
this excessive unemployment the _inter- 
dependence of individuals and groups in our 
complex society. Unemployment as a 
problem needs the co-operative thinking 
of all our varied interests, of the worker as 
well as of the employer, of the government, 
of the individual, of the social case worker 
as well as the social reformer. 

There has been evident this winter a 
desire for thoughtful action in dealing with 
this problem of unemployment, action which 
will not only alleviate somewhat the distress 
of the immediate future but which will also 
eventually remove some of the underlying 
maladjustments which have been contribu- 
tory to industrial instability. Shorter 
hours for the worker, such as the proposed 
substitution of the eight-hour for the twelve- 
hour day in the steel industry, will bring as 
one of its benefits opportunities for work 
to a larger number of people. The Nolan 
bill proposes the establishment of employ- 
ment exchanges which would facilitate the 
distribution of labor. Unemployment in- 
surance is being discussed as one means of 
relieving if not of preventing the suffering 
of those out of work. City and state 
authorities have this year actually put into 
practice projects for increasing public work 
during a period of industrial depression, and 
many privately run industries are attacking 
with determination the problem of planning 
their work ahead so as to eliminate unwhole- 
some fluctuations in their demand for labor. 
The laws raising the working age of children, 
which have this year become effective in 
several states, will also have a beneficial 
effect in stabilizing labor conditions. There 
is indeed a stimulating tendency to accom- 
plish something, without waiting for the 
far off divine event of the millennium, but 
there is still a vast opportunity for inter- 
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change of experiences and plans between the 
varied groups who are working at this 
common problem. 

Whiting Williams says: “To the worker 
the job is the axle of his entire world. It 
seems to me impossible to overstate the 
way in which the having of the job affects 
the whole circle of a man’s life; all his 
thinkings, all his feelings, all his believings, 
all his attitudes and concepts and beliefs.” 
Those of us who have been working with the 
Papps, the Taylors and John Livingston, 
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have our own verification of this statement. 

Our case work with the individual who 
seeks employment should make a definite 
contribution of facts which will help in the 
plans for the prevention of a similar dis- 
astrous period of enforced idleness in the 
future. As the pressure of demands de- 
creases we need to get our second wind and 
tackle with immediate determination the 
problem as to where our knowledge and 
experience will give greatest strength to the 
fighting line. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CASE WORK WITH 
COLORED FAMILIES 


MARY I. R 
General Secretary, Memphis (Tenn.) Associated Charities 


AN real case work be accomplished 

with a negro family? is a question 

often asked of family social workers. 
From the point of view of one who has 
been in close touch with both the urban 
and the strictly rural type of negro—and 
there is a marked difference between the 
two—the answer is undoubtedly in the 
affirmative. Good case work can be done 
with the members of any racial group, but 
we need much addition to our equipment 
as family social workers if we are to develop 
intensively the possibilities of the colored 
clients who come to us for attention. Case 
work with the negro in his own environ- 
ment, however,—that is, any point south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line—is a com- 
paratively new field, and one that needs 
and deserves much attention. 

In outlining some of the factors which 
limit at the present time the making of a 
diagnosis and the providing of social treat- 
ment for a negro family, we must empha- 
size the fact that, although there are many 
instances where case workers have already 
gained splendid results, as a whole they 
have been greatly handicapped. 

A large obstacle confronting the case 
worker is the belief, either conscious or 
unconscious, of many people in the com- 
munity that a different type of service 
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should be rendered to the colored group. 
It is, they say, useless to attempt to go so 
deeply into the lives of the negro—merely to 
relieve the emergency is sufficient. But, 
with one third of our population negro, 
we must remember that if we allow this 
group to remain undeveloped and inefficient, 
then not only one third of the population 
is a failure but the other two thirds will be 
found to be gradually deteriorating. This 
is so obvious that it needs no discussion, 
for no community is a solid unit if we allow 
a part of it to be left even partially uncared 
for and unprotected. This one-third-group 
touches every business and social enterprise; 
living with it we have contacts and con- 
tracts which must be recognized. The idea 
that anything will do for the negro, that he 
does not understand and will not see is a 
mistake. He is teachable, though his reac- 
tion to moral and ethical influence is as yet 
not as stable or constant as it may eventually 
become. 

From the time of importation to this 
country in 1619 until the time of his 
emancipation his training tended to make 
the negro improvident and dependent; and 
since his emancipation, unfortunately, there 
has been an inclination to keep submerged 
rather than to develop any progressive 
ideas that may appear. Many of the 









customs of slavery have been maintained 
which, in turn, have resulted in health and 
living conditions far below those of his 
white neighbor. 

As a slave the negro could be sold or 
given away by his legal owner; could be 
seized for debt; could be separated from 
his family; could own no property; had no 
right to vote; could not legally marry; 
could be punished corporally and even 
killed by his owner in some cases. Except 
in isolated instances the slave was not 
permitted to learn to read and write. His 
inherited physical traits account for a 
sluggish temperament and a great sus- 
ceptibility to climatic conditions, character- 
istics which are often misinterpreted as 
indifference. In addition, the general occu- 
pations which he followed until his entrance 
into the industrial, commerical and mer- 
cantile world had by their very nature 
given him the wrong kind of leisure hours, 
and the youth until this present generation 
had not been provided with educational 
advantages nor taught the need of culti- 
vating his individual attributes. The ne- 
groes as a race have great depth of feeling; 
they are very demonstrative and deeply 
religious. Superstition plays a large part 
in their lives, often working, contrary to 
the usual belief, to their betterment. 
The average negro is exceptionally fond of 
music, has a keen sense of the ridiculous 
and is of a cheerful disposition. Though 
he is often cruel to his enemies and prisoners 
he is naturally kindhearted and most 
hospitable to strangers. It is to be expected 
that such people will be very communicative 
of their joys and sorrows, and the women 
are extremely affectionate. 

The belief that the negro has little regard 
for law and order is an unfair stigma if 
we take into consideration that a large 
percentage of the group would be found 
mentally deficient upon examination. The 
normal negro is just as truthful and law- 
abiding as the white client, and fully as 
thrifty and industrious. 

The difficulty in making an adequate 
diagnosis for our colored clients has several 
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underlying causes: First the unmoral— 
rather than immoral—conditions which 
prevail present serious complications. The 
housing of a “family”? composed of the 
family and “boarders” and perhaps rela- 
tives of various degrees of kinship in one 
small house, often even one room, does not 
encourage high standards of morality. Then 
there are oftentimes abnormal marital 
relations, for the easy access to the marriage 
license bureau and the still easier means of 
severing the marriage bond make situations 
which often require finessing on the part 
of the case worker in order to get even a 
suggestion of the true family status. The 
deserting husband—who when taking a 
new address takes a new name—is a very 
elusive person, and until recently it has 
been almost useless to secure the return 
of the few who could be located. As bureaus 
of vital statistics are comparatively new 
departments in many localities, confirma- 
tion of dates and places of birth are rarely 
available, except from the family in such 
terms as “such and such a county, about 
the time of,” etc., except for the birth dates 
of young children. Even Bible records are 
not so numerous as one might expect. 

The too few psychopathic clinics, a lack 
which prevents an adequate mental exam- 
ination for those who are suffering from 
defective or other subnormal mental condi- 
tions, and the absence of institutions for 
those who may be diagnosed as feebleminded 
account for many of the group which every 
agency works with so hopelessly each year. 
This of course is a handicap in all our case 
work, regardless of the race of our clients. 
The still insufficient number of children’s 
courts, and, even where these flourish, the 
lack of proper industrial and reformatorial 
institutions for the colored girl and boy 
further hinder the making of adequate 
plans for a colored family. 

When we consider all these factors, with 
the addition that most of the case workers 
are white and find it difficult to attain a 
real understanding of another race, we 
need not wonder at the tendency to treat 
the symptoms which have so obscured the 
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real disease. What, one is also apt to argue, 
is the use of overcoming all these complica- 
tions and making a real diagnosis, when 
there is no machinery for carrying out a 
plan of treatment however skillfully thought 
out? 

Many counties in providing mothers’ 
pension funds absolutely ignored the fact 
that many of our negro women are eligible 
for such compensation. Scarcity of day 
nurseries, too, works hardships on the 
family as well as on the worker, for how are 
we to insist on the school attendance of 
the older children when the mother is 
obliged to earn her living as a domestic 
and must perforce leave her children at 
home. This problem of truancy among 
negro children is a very vital factor in 
urban and rural communities alike. There 
are at least two reasons for it: First, the 
totally insufficient number and, in many 
places, the entire lack of truant officers; 
and second, the limited number of factory 
inspectors. We find many of our children 
working as bootblacks or delivery boys— 
in the country as “the handy man around 
the lot.” The young girls are nursemaids 
and house girls in the cities, or berry and 
cotton pickers on the plantation. 

There are far too few sanatoria to 
provide adequate isolation and care for 
colored tuberculous patients. Infection 
is thus practically out of control and is fur- 
ther fostered by the bad housing conditions 
which are to be found in both city and 
country—although great improvements 
along these lines have been made in recent 
years. The one-room cabin which often 
quartered a family of abnormal size is fast 
disappearing and home life is on the up- 
ward grade, particularly in the case of the 
plantation negro. Pellagra is another 
disease which seems especially to affect 
the colored race. Often mistaken in its 
early stages for sunburn, the disease is far 
advanced before a physician is consulted. 
The diet for such cases requires very careful 
planning, and the worker must sometimes 
resort to unjustifiable persuasion in order 
to have added to the family menu those 
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items the lack of which has been responsible 
for the existing condition. As the Jewish, 
Polish, or Italian family has its native 
foods, so the negro still clings to the un- 
balanced diet of fat meat, molasses, corn 
meal dishes, and the ever present pot on 
the back of the stove containing cabbage, 
or mustard greens simmering in greasy 
liquor—the latter, “pot liquor,” very often 
being part of the everyday diet of the 
young children. This, coupled with the 
fact that they are not a milk drinking 
people, gives us children who are handi- 
capped from infancy. 

But, even with all these complications, 
we are aware of many consoling factors 
which give us confidence that even in our 
rural communities there is a time coming 
when the face sheets and chronological 
sheets ‘of the records of our colored fam- 
ilies will take their place along with the 
model records in our most progressive 
societies. 

Once we have accepted the belief that 
intensive case work can be done with the 
negro, the next question is how to do it. 
One answer at least is to create a strong 
personnel of properly trained colored case 
workers, for it is the consensus of opinion 
of those who have been pioneers in this 
field that only the well-rounded, colored 
family visitor who so well understands 
the handicaps and possibilities of her race 
can bring about the desired results in the 
negro family. However, since we face 
the difficulty of getting the right people 
interested, we must offer inducements which 
will create a desire in the young colored 
man and woman to take up such work 
as their profession; we must create a vision 
that will make them want to work with and 
for their own people rather than to become 
part of the industrial world. Talks before 
student groups which would give them 
an understanding of social service would, 
perhaps, awaken in them a desire to develop 
some of its possibilities in behalf of their 
own race. More schools of social service 
in the south, to which colored students 
should be eligible, scholarships for colored 
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social workers in such schools, an appeal to 
their own high ideals for the improvement 
of their race—above all, a square deal educa- 
tionally and financially to the colored man 
or woman who is eager to meet the social 
needs of the negro—all will help “sell” 
our cause to the young colored college 


student. But, with the building of this 
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personnel, the point of supervision must - 
always be a prominent factor in the arrange- 
ment. Due to economic and social condi- 
tions, for a time at least, the supervision 
of even the adequately trained colored 
worker should be given to a white worker 
—to a white worker who has a single 
standard of case work for all clients. 


THE GIRL’S MOTHER 


visitor from Children’s Society [finishing 
her report on sixteen-year-old daughter's 
escapades while in care of said Society]. 
I wanted you to know just what had 
happened, so you could advise with me as 
to what we had better do next. 

MOTHER. Well, I’m sure I don’t know 
what makes Katy act so. It wasn’t in 
me. I have talked to her more than my 
mother ever did to me. All my mother 
ever said to me was, “‘ Look out for the men, 
a man might spoil you.” I didn’t know 
what she meant, and it made me feel so. 
I can’t tell you how it made me feel. I 
knew it would be something awful. One 
day when I was walking home from school 
a man driving by in a buggy asked me to get 
in; I did, thinking no harm, and after a 
while he said to me, “Some day you might 
be my wife.” In no time at all I was over 
the wheel and out of the buggy. When 
I got home I told my father and he was 
awful mad. He said that wasn’t the right 
way at all to talk to a young girl. 

I never cared about the men, especially 
after they wanted me. Then it was all 
over as far as I was concerned. Soon’s 
they said, “Well what do you think of 
our keeping steady company?” I didn’t 
want no more of them. I married .Mr. 
Morton more out of sympathy; I only 
knew him a month and then married him 
awful sudden. I was twenty-five and he was 
twenty-one. My mother never liked him 
from the first. She always said, “The 
very first peek you have of a man is the 
best idea you ever get of him.” 

Katy gets her roving disposition from 


him. The first time he really left me was 


during the Spanish War. He took a notion 
to enlist, told me I would be all right 
because I could get Government aid. 
He found out he could not regularly enlist 
on account of his eyes and he never told 
me. He went just the same, as an officer’s 
servant. After he was gone | went to the 
City Hall in M to apply for aid. I 
had the three little girls and was carrying 
Horace; it was less than three months 
before he was born. The man at the City 
Hall was awful sorry for me but he couldn’t 
do nothing for me. He explained how it 
was. The next thing | knew the Overseers 
of the Poor came to see me. I never felt 
so in my life,—I was wild. He said I 
must give up the little girls and go to a 
hospital. They wanted me to go to the 
almshouse and I wouldn't, so then they 
took me to the R Home, and took the 
little girls away from me. I was nearly 
crazy; when I got there the matron came 
in to me and said, “I hear you have only 
lived with your husband two nights and 
have got three children.”” That’s the way 
she talked to all the women. It nearly 
drove me out of my head. If I hadn’t 
had such a strong will I would be in the 
lunatic asylum to-day. I was ready to be 
a suicide or anything. Finally I got so 
bad they had to send for the doctor. 
“What's the matter, Mrs. Morton?” he said. 
I told him what that woman had said to 
me. “Oh no! I never said anything like 
that,” she said. But she did, that’s the 
way that woman talked to everyone who 
came in there. Her name was Mrs. Whitten. 
So then I told him about my brother in 
and that he’d take me in. “I believe 
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Mrs. Morton,” the doctor said, “you let 
her go right away and don’t you make no 
more trouble for her.” So I got onto the 
car and over to my brother’s and I stayed 
there until my time came and then I went 
right to the Lying-in-Hospital and told 
them I hadn’t any money and they took 
me in. Horace was born in April and he 
stayed away until July. 

Then he came back to me. We moved 
to R , he got a job gypsy-mothing 
and I was all the time mending his overalls, 
from the trees. Then he got sick of that and 
took to driving for a doctor. One night, 
it was a Friday night, he come home and 
give me 50 cents. He said, “ You pack my 
clothes, I’m going to give up driving and 
take care of a patient.” ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with the patient?” I said. “He’s got 
typhoid-pneumonia,” he said. “How about 
the groceries?’ I said. “Oh,” he said, 
“T’ve ordered them, they’ll be here tomor- 
row.” Well I just knew things weren’t 
as he said they were but I packed up his 
clothes and off he went. I was carrying 
Georgie then. It was always those times 
he’d go off. Seems though he’d say to 
himself, “Well, you’re in a trap now and 
can’t get out.”” Well he didn’t come back 
and the groceries didn’t come and Sunday 
I sent "Melia down to the doctor with a 
note. Poor ’Melia she was no more than 
five and she always had to be making 
tracks those days. The doctor was a 
bachelor doctor, not a married doctor, but 
he came right up ’n he said “Why Mrs. 
Morton, I don’t know where Mr. Morton 
is, I haven’t had a_ typhoid-pneumonia 
patient for ever so long. But I’ll take care 
of you, Mrs. Morton.” So they sent for 
mother, poor mother, and my brother took 
care of the children, and Mr. Morton’s 
father and stepmother were real good to 
me. Of course he couldn’t have done 
anything for me if she wouldn’t have let 
him, and we got along. Well in August 
he came back. He’d been to New York. 
“Ain’t you glad to see me?” he said. “ Well 
I’m tired of this going and coming,” I said. 
“This coming and going, this going and 
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coming.” Well then we had a _ boarder 
for a while and he and the boarder took 
to playing the brass horn. They was going 
to do great things with them horns, and 
they were always blowing of them. I 
didn’t say nothing, though it made me 
awful nervous. We had another boarder, 
a tailor, the kind that makes those costly 
clothes, and Mr. Morton tried to go along 
with him to the fair in St. Louis but he 
wouldn’t take him. ‘“‘You’ve got a wife 
and children, Mr. Morton,” he says, “‘and 
that’s where your place is.” 

By and by the hippodrome came to 
town and he got a job taking care of the 
horses for Madame Santaline and her 
husband. I was carrying Katy then, and 
when the hippodrome went off he went off 
along with it, went West with them. 

I was sick then and the doctor said I 
must have a good long rest, I was all 
run down. So they fixed it up for the 
State to take the children and after Katy 
was born I was to take a long rest, but I 
couldn’t. I couldn’t live without my 
children. So’s soon as I got up I took 
a position as cook in M and got along 
all right. I was just getting the house 
together again when he come back. “Well, 
aren’t you glad to see me?” he said. “No, 
I’m not.” I said, “I was doing better 
without you,” I said, “and I wish you’d 
never come back.” So then, he settled 
down and he’s stayed home ever since. 
Yes, that was sixteen years ago. 

Yes, I’ve been pretty sick myself this year. 
Only back home three weeks and in the 
hospital five months off and on this last year. 
They took out my appendix, and my 
gall-bladder. They treated me fine, had 
a specialist way out from Y Well I 
hope Katy’ll do better but I dunno. I guess 
I’m a pessimist. “Ma,” Horace says, 
“don’t be such a pessimist, you’re a regular 
old pessimist.” 

Come in ’Melia, what’d they tell you at 
the hospital? Yes ’Melia’s got to have an 
operation next week; I’m going to take 
her baby and the three little boys. 

A. H. 
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BY OUR OWN BOOTSTRAPS 


J. B. 


BUELL 


Secretary, Central Council, National Social Workers’ Exchange 





HE job’s the thing” says Whiting 
Williams, when he tries to tell us 
what’s on the worker’s mind. And 
he says also that as far as he is concerned 
too, whether he himself 


It 


something that is so obvious that most 


it is “the thing” 
be classed as a “‘worker” or not. is 
of us are apt never to think of it at all— 
that the kind of a job we have, the people 
with whom it brings us in contact, what the 
public thinks about it, the leisure which it 
gives us matter very much in our efforts to 
live a satisfying and well-rounded existence. 

Perhaps it is wrong to say that we never 
think about it. From the alarm clock in 
the morning to the interrupted evening 
at home, it is true that we are thinking 
about little else but our job, but we are 
thinking about it in terms of the daily 
grind, the details of the things we are doing, 
not the why and wherefore of our doing 
them,—the Jong view of our vocation, its 
right to a “place in the sun,” the impersonal 
vision of the functions we are performing. 
That, most of us never get unless someone 
arbitrarily pulls our nose away from the 
grindstone and forces us to consider what 
it is all about. A social worker who has 
been doing more thinking about his own 
job than anyone else I know of said to me not 
long ago: “I’ve been trying for months 
to get hold of a doctor or a lawyer or an 
engineer who has really been thinking 
about his own profession in terms of its 
historical development, organization, rights 
and duties, its social significance and the 
real reason for its existence, and there are 
mighty few who have. They know law, 
or medicine, or engineering, and they 
accept the professional standards and pro- 
fessional ethics which have grown up with 
the professional organization—but they have 


never thought about its significance.” 
Which is of course very often the trouble 
with standards and traditions. They 


“row”? much like Topsy—and when they 
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have reached the age of majority—when 
people begin to pay some attention to 
them, the socially-minded discover that 
the standards have grown quite in the 
wrong direction,—that they are, more likely 
than not, worse than no standards at all. 
It cannot be denied that every profession 
has certain features which are inimical to 
social progress. 

Now, standards are developing in the 
field of social work; no group should be more 
cognizant of that fact than the readers 
of The Family. Every day the word 
““case worker” is coming to have a more 
definite meaning. The same is true of 
“legislative expert’? or “community or- 
ganizer.”” Here are jobs which are being 
done and here are people doing them 
whose experience is accumulating and on 
whose effectiveness judgment is daily being 
passed. Who will say that when we speak 
of these positions in social work, or any of 
the others for that matter, we do not have 
a much more definite thing in mind than 
we had ten years ago? 

The question confronting social workers 
then, is simple. Shall the profession grow— 
like Topsy, and some day find itself quite 
at variance with our present ideals—or 
shall we try to assume an intelligent direc- 
tion of its development? Have we reached 
that stage where we can say, “Social work 
is getting to be a bigger job every year. 
More and more people are coming into 
it. Training schools are springing up right 
and left. We who are in it, by thinking 
about it, by exchanging our ideas, by testing 
out our theories, by sticking to the scien- 
tific method, will see that this progress is 
sound.” Or shall we let new kinds of work 
develop, new definitions be read into old 
terms, new relationships come into being 
without thinking or saying anything about 
it. 

It is in answer to this latter question that 
the National Social Workers’ Exchange 
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answers, “No!” We think that the time 
has come when social workers themselves 
should not only give serious thought to the 
development of their profession, but should 
organize to exchange their ideas and to make 
them count for something. For the best 
ideas in the world count for little if they 
do not flow through some organized chan- 
nels. 

There are at present certain very specific 
things which social work needs, certain 
points where directed effort is essential. 
Most of all, perhaps, it needs much more 
than heretofore to attract college men 
and women. ‘The trouble which social 
agencies are having in getting new workers 
is becoming a byword. To meet this we 
have organized a Recruiting Committee to 
act in two ways: first, in a service capacity 
to agencies which are already approaching 
students in the colleges, giving them in- 
formation about student organizations, 
methods of approach, etc.; but more than 
that, by presenting—through The Com- 
pass, special pamphlets and personal con- 
tact—the whole field of social work instead 
of emphasizing any particular branch. The 
larger vision of the profession with all 
its ramifications is the vision which appeals 
to the young college man or woman. 

Closely allied with recruiting is the more 
effective distribution of vocational informa- 
tion about social work. Part of this will 
come through personal interviews in the 
office, of which there were over 6,000 last 
year; part through special pamphlets on 
opportunities in social work such as are 
at present being published by the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Information. 

There is another thing about which social 
workers have talked for a long time. That 
is a real study of social work, the require- 
ments which are growing up in the different 
fields, the relation of one field to another, 
a scientific analysis of our present situation. 
This study is to be carried forward under 
the direction of the Committee for the Study 
of Professional Requirements. 

Such tasks as these in addition to place- 
ment work are the function of an organiza- 
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tion of social workers if it is to assume the 
intelligent direction of its profession. But 
something else is needed: First, increasing 
support from social workers themselves 
together with democratic organization and 
control. If they are to have an organization 
social workers must belong to it, just as 
engineers and lawyers belong to their pro- 
fessional bodies. Neither actual nor finan- 
cial control should rest with a limited few, 
but with the rank and file. Second, social 
workers are pressingly in need of adequate 
interpretation to the public at large. The 
census classification which lumped together 
social workers and circus performers is 
altogether too indicative of the popular 
attitude towards social work and social 
workers. And by a definite program of 
popular education the Exchange is going to 
try to counteract this. 

Of what value is such a program to the 
family social worker? Does he not already 
have a representative organization giving 
thought to professional problems, and 
why is another needed? It is not only a 
legitimate question for the worker in the 
family field, but it is fundamental to the 
whole program of the Exchange. Social 
work is becoming more and more specialized. 
The social worker of today is not the jack 
of all trades of yesterday, but a specialist, 
more and more closely associated with a 
group doing exactly the same thing that he 
is. Can a single organization represent such 
different interests as those of the family case 
worker and the expert in municipal re- 
search? Do not some of the national or- 
ganizations already in existence fill the need 
for particular groups? 

The Exchange has recognized this first 
of all in the organization of its Central 
Council and Executive Committee. On 
the Council there are representatives from 
over forty-five different social organizations, 
covering practically all the important fields 
of social work. No two members of the 
Executive Committee, which is elected by 
the Council from its own members, come 
from the same organization. The desire is 
to be truly representative. But funda- 
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mentally there is another answer, which 
is that most of the national organizations 
in social work at present are organizations 
of organizations. They are not made up 
of the rank and file of the people who are 
doing the job. Their purpose is to finance 
or co-ordinate. The Exchange is primarily 
an organization of and for individuals. And 
the increasingly large number of institutions 
and organizations which are joining are 
doing so not only because of the specific 
placement and recruiting service but be- 
cause they think that social work, as well 
as the social worker, needs an organization 
of exactly this type. 

There is another answer, equally funda- 
mental: Despite a multiplying number of 
specialties, there is in all the fields of social 
work a common bond of interest. Just as 


the members of the three hundred engin- 
eering societies are all engineers, so the 
members of the different branches of social 
activity are all social workers. When the 
new plans for the Exchange were first under 
consideration, it was suggested that or- 
ganization be by departments, each of 
which would represent a special group. 
It was given up because so few of the 
divisions have as yet been adequately de- 
fined. 

Social workers, whose job is to do some- 
thing for other people, have neglected them- 
selves. And because of that neglect they 
now find themselves handicapped. We owe 
it to the things we are trying to do to de- 
velop an organization whose primary con- 
cern will be with the intelligent direction 
of our profession. 


IN OUR OWN FIELD 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN A SMALL CITY 
I 


OHN and Mary Papp were born and brought up in 
Austria and were married there. Mary had 
worked for a “rich lady’ who was very good to her, 

“took her to a lake every summer,” and when she was 
married, gave her all her household linen and “every- 
thing anyone could want.”’ John had been a cabinet- 
maker. They had always had high standards and were 
good, self-respecting people, but after they came to this 
country in 1905 there had been many sicknesses, the 
coming of the children had given little opportunity 
for saving and it had always been a hard struggle to 
keep the wolf from the door. 

Mr. Papp’s first job in 1905 was as a laborer on the 
railroad. He earned $8 a week at the hardest kind of 
manual labor. He was not accustomed to it and his 
young wife used to cry over his bleeding hands when 
she took him his lunch. Little by little his wages in- 
creased to $9, then to $11, and finally to $15, but that 
was the high water mark until the war more than 
doubled them, and he then made as much as $38 a week. 
He never applied to the Associated Charities until the 
serious non-employment situation of 1921. 

On first acquaintance we were very well impressed 
with the whole family. Mr. Papp had been out of work 
six weeks and they were all pathetically in need of 
clothes but the house and the children were immacu- 
lately clean. We decided that they were really too clean 
when we found that Mrs. Papp scrubbed the floor every 
day in spite of a serious chronic heart condition. 

Mr. Papp asked us to help him in securing work, and 
continued to help himself. He had a great many good 


friends of his own nationality and was able to borrow 
considerable money. We called on one friend out in the 
country and she took the Papps milk and eggs and some 
money right away, saying that the Associated Charities 
had been very good to her six years ago and she was 
glad to be able to do something for her friends at their 
request now. The grocer extended their credit for a 
little while but could not do so for long because most 
of his customers were asking for credit and he could 
not afford to give it to everyone. The landlord, a 
lawyer in comfortable circumstances, promised to give 
them unlimited time in which to pay their rent; and, 
incidentally, after spending an hour or more with our 
visitor discussing the Papp family in particular, went 
on to ask more about our work in general in connection 
with the non-employment situation, and sent an un- 
solicited contribution of $15 to our office the next day. 

The first job that came into the office was two days’ 
work cutting wood. Mr. Papp took it and did good 
work but at the end of the first day sprained his wrist 
and the doctor put it in splints. When he was not 
allowed to return to that job he “took the stick off his 
arm,” went to a former employer in one of our largest 
factories that was laying off men and prevailed upon 
them in spite of themselves to give him work—the only 
man hired that day. He works only three days a week 
making $12 but we have been able to get odd jobs for 
him to fill in the remaining three days. Everyone for 
whom he has worked is glad to have him again. Last 
week when the factory closed for ten days he found a 
ten day job for himself, painting automobiles. 

Each of the four children is from 6 to 20 pounds below 
normal weight. They all have adenoids and enlarged 
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tonsils, Steve and Robert need to have their teeth cared 
for and Bessie has heart trouble similar to her mother’s. 
The whole family have an almost hysterical dread of 
hospitals. 

Mrs. Papp was persuaded to go to the hospital for 
three days’ observation and although she later left 
there against advice and after a much shorter stay than 
the doctor had wished, it was a real victory for her to 
overcome her fears to the extent of going at all. Her 
courage and determination gave out at the end of three 
days and her homesickness and worry over the children 
conquered. 

Since the family income was insufficient and since 
Bessie was the one who was in the most serious physical 
condition, the family was persuaded to let her go to 
the children’s home for a few weeks so that she could 
have the care, rest and supervision that she needed 
and the income, without her, could be made to cover 
the family’s needs. Mrs. Papp showed a great deal 
of ingenuity in making over clothing for the children 
and was delighted to learn how to cook cereals and 
cocoa and other dishes to tempt their appetites and 
add to their weight. 

Steve was getting a little out of hand but was glad 
to make some money by raking lawns and filling in on 
light jobs of two or three hours that were really too 
small to offer to a grown man. He joined the Boy 
Scouts of his church and the priest gladly took a special 
interest in him. 

The whole family is coming to the clinic of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association once a month and by keeping 
close watch of the children’s weights we hope to im- 
prove their physical condition. We have secured a 
promise from the parents to consent to operations 
for adenoids and tonsils when the weather is a little 
milder and have already arranged for dental care. 
Mr. Papp has the employment he requested and we 
have an opportunity for a broader usefulness than the 
mere supplying of a job. 


Il 


HE Taylors chose their good American name on 

coming to this country because no one here could 

pronounce the Russian one and the old grand- 
father had been a tailor on the other side, anyway. 
When they came first to us they seemed like self- 
respecting peasants, the five children old enough to 
care for themselves and two of them of working age, 
but not a job in the whole family. None of them was 
skilled in any way. 

For the first week, when we couldn’t get an odd job 
for Mr. Taylor, we secured a wash or day’s work for 
Mrs. Taylor. Mr. Taylor cleared stone from some 
property and at the end of three days sprained his back 
and went to bed. A job was then secured for the oldest 
boy at $10 a week in a factory, and two weeks’ work for 
the next boy on an estate. When Mr. Taylor improved 
he was supplied with a two weeks’ job sawing wood. 
He was so ploddingly faithful that the temporary 
employer has decided to keep him permanently as 
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chore man. Their grocer had bills outstanding among 
his customers amounting to a little over $1,900, as he 
showed us by his books, and was reluctant to give them 
more credit, but Mr. Taylor was already assured of $3 
for the next day’s work and with other jobs in prospect, 
the grocer relented, admitting that they had always 
been good customers in the past and paid cash, al- 
though their bill was now $40. With a steady job for 
the father and oldest boy, two days’ steady work for the 
mother and additional odd jobs for the mother and 
younger son, the family has not been obliged to ask for 
any financial aid. 


III 


RANSIENTS and non-residents are, as a rule, 

referred to the Department of Public Relief, 

but when John Livingston walked into the office, 
asking apologetically for work and saying that he 
would not have come if he had not tried, without suc- 
cess, for every job advertised in the local paper from 
a civil engineer toa dish-washer in one of the cheap 
restaurants, there was something about his bearing 
and personality that arrested attention. He said he had 
been to only one Associated Charities before and that 
had been in J , when he was out of work several 
years ago. They got him a job, were very good to him, 
and he added in a rather joking way that he could 
probably answer a good many of our questions before 
we asked them. He talked of his divorced wife and 
children in the west, whom he had not seen for six 
years, and wondered if we could get word of them for 
him. He then drew out a letter from the court that 
handled his divorce. This was addressed to Michael 
Bryan and was dated 1916. He told us how he had 
lost his identity and had ‘“‘come to” using his alias of 
John Livingston. He found letters in his suit-case 
addressed to himself in his own name; he had written 
to police officials and others and had pieced together, 
little by little, many of the events of the years that were 
wiped out. He had used his alias, claiming to be a 
representative of the Department of Justice of the 
United States at Washington, and had asked for 
information about himself. One letter, which he later 
showed, was very derogatory, referring to him as a 
worthless drunkard but he appreciated to the full the 
humor of the situation. He did not know what caused 





his loss of memory. His story was open to suspicion 
and savored too much of the popular “movie” to be 
convincing. It was very like the stories of the “shell 
shocked” soldiers requesting transportation from the 
Red Cross during the war. The documentary evidence 
was good, however, and the story so cleverly told that 
one could not be sure. It was an excellent means of 
learning about his family, his interests and his earlier 
life, with the exception of the few years that were 
blotted out, and he talked freely. 

He had been in town only five weeks and had had a 
job for the first two weeks. Odd jobs were scarce but 
he took every one we found, however difficult, and at 
last secured a position for himself in a factory. From 
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a nearby town we learned that he had been an expert 
mechanic but addicted to drink. He admitted his 
habit but said it had no real hold on him. We estab- 
lished communication with his sister in the west and 
with his wife through the former court official. They 
said he had always been rather queer and his sister 
said he had been afflicted with severe seizures like 
epilepsy. Both thought it possible that his story was 
true. We took him to an expert psychiatrist halfway 
across the state who has not yet made his decision, but 
feels that this may be a case of hysterical amnesia 
following epilepsy. Mr. Livingston has secured an 
excellent position and has repaid $21 toward his bills; 
$80 remains and he shows signs of relaxing in his pay- 
ments. He has, however, already done better than we 
expected and by keeping in touch with him we hope 
to collect the rest for his landlady and the restaurant 
keeper and to get a satisfactory diagnosis of his mental 
condition. 


THREE PUBLIC MEETINGS 


HE Soctat Service Leacue of Easton, Pa., 
T sends us an interesting account of a successful 

annual meeting, held in January. The arrange- 
ments were in the hands of a committee of the Board, 
thus relieving the busy general secretary of this added 
responsibility. As it happened, the public had recently 
been rudely awakened to the difficulties which beset 
the young girls of the community, so that the commit- 
tee felt it timely to stress in the open meeting some 
phase of the girl problem. Dr. Frances Janny Stoddart 
of the Seibert Institution, Philadelphia, was secured as 
the speaker of the evening. 

The pudlicity was launched ten days before the 
meeting by a newspaper article, ‘‘A Noted Speaker 
Comes to Easton,” written by the chairman of the 
committee. This was followed by some half dozen 
news articles, one by an editor in the write-up of the 
January board meeting, another in a Community News 
column by a reporter, a third by a board member, and 
soon. Letters were sent to all the ministers in the city 
asking them to announce the meeting in their churches 
and an announcement was placed in the church bulle- 
tins. Five hundred other letters and postcards were 
sent to all the public officials, the members of the 
boards of social agencies, the school teachers, the 
legislative and child welfare committee of the Woman’s 
Club and to all members of the Social Service League. 

The place of meeting was a delightful Sunday-school 
room of a Methodist Church, centrally located.” The 
room had many lovely plants in it and opened into 
another large, cheerful room, which was used as a 
cloakroom. On one of the back walls, where they 
could be seen on entering and leaving, a series of educa- 
tional posters was placed. They consisted of two maps, 
one showing the distribution and causes of distress in 
Easton, a second the correspondence with various cities 
in the United States about Easton families. There 
were charts showing the cost of caring for a family for 
a year, the kind of problems which arise and general 





statistics. There were also some brief quotations, . 

The program had been simplified as far as possible. 
The chorus of the Woman’s Club sang at the Opening 
and the closing of the meeting. This in itself was a 
triumph. There were twenty women in the chorus 
and they had never before sung in public—in fact they 
made a practice of not singing in public and the public 
was exceedingly anxious to hear them. Of course they 
brought their husbands and friends with them. And 
so it happened that when the meeting opened there 
were about 250 people and scarcely room for everyone. 
The minutes of the previous annual meeting were dis- 
pensed with; the treasurer spoke for a few minutes 
about financial needs and said the full report would 
appear in the newspapers. There was a brief, humorous 
account of the psychiatric work by the secretary of the 
clinic. The general secretary made no effort to cover 
the whole field of work but spoke for seven or eight 
minutes on two or three subjects only. The charts 
had been made with the very definite purpose of 
supplementing this brief report. All this prelude took 
not more than a half hour. Then Dr. Stoddart spoke on 
“The Community’s Responsibility for the Mental and 
Moral Health of its Boys and Girls.” She spoke 
simply and without notes, standing on the floor in 
front of her audience, not above them. Her sympathy 
and understanding of young folks were contagious. 

At the close of the formal program, ice-cream, coffee 
and cookies were served and people lingered and talked 
for an hour or more. 

Tue AssocitaTep Cuarities OF EAstERN DELAWARE 
County (Lansdowne, Pa.) gave two short plays as the 
major part of its annual meeting program, The general 
secretary writes: 

Our annual meeting centered about the plays and 
an exhibit. With the idea of making it of community 
interest we asked all social and health organizations 
functioning in our community to have an exhibit and 
representatives present to converse, in friendly fashion, 
with the audience before and after the meeting. 

The exhibit was particularly effective as a means of 
drawing the community together in the interest of 
social service. We felt it necessary to omit speeches 
from outside sources, the one exception being the 
county medical director who gave the program of the 
state department of health. Our program was the 
usual résumé by the secretary, an address by Dr. Kirk 
(the president) who restated the idea of co-operation 
as exhibited on the walls, and the plays. 

Our purpose in presenting the plays was to visualize 
service, so we made two distinct settings, the first one 
showing the type of office interviews with telephone 
interruptions, etc., and the second a home scene in 
two acts showing the usual before-and-after effect. 
In writing this I purposely avoided showing much of 
the machinery of investigation, as I felt it would make 
it long and tedious. My desire was to get over the 
idea of service in finding opportunity and developing 
latent resources. From the comments of the audience 
we apparently sold the idea. A news reporter, on his 
own initiative, reported that the function of the organi- 
zation was not so much to give relief (the Directors of 
the Poor could do that!) but to help those who were in 
trouble and needed encouragement. : 

So much for the plays; now for their presentation. 
We had talent very much at home on the stage—in fact 
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most of it could qualify as professional. I safeguarded 
the social spirit by directing the plays myself. I am 
mentioning these facts because I think them essential. 
For instance, as a tribute to the art of the woman char- 
acterizing the Italian mother, our president said that 
he was so impressed that for the time he felt his one 
mission in life was to find ‘‘Cossette.”” An explana- 
tory introduction was made, telling the purpose of the 
plays and that the incidents characterized actual ex- 
periences of the organization. 

The publicity was worked from different angles. 
Following our usual custom, a formal.card invitation 
was sent to a selected list. Then we asked permission 
to have the society’s personal representative make 
announcement in churches, public meetings, etc. 
Poster announcements which were genuinely artistic 
were contributed by an architect. ‘Two artists and an 
architect assisted in placing the exhibit posters. 

The audience, about two hundred and fifty, came 
early and stayed late; the Twentieth Century Club, as 
usual acting as hostess, served light refreshments. 
If nothing else had been accomplished, the community 
interest manifest would seem to have made it worth 
while. 

We wish we had space to give the two plays, both 
of which by their simplicity and atmosphere of reality 
merit the praise they received. 


Tue New York Cuariry OrGanization Society 
does not hold any regular annual meeting, but this 
year which sees the completion of almost forty years 
of service (the society was organized in 1882) gave an 
opportunity for a special meeting to review the past 
under the auspices of the Committee on Co-operation 
and District Work. 

A pamphlet, Periscoping the Past, which was ready 
for distribution at the meeting, gave a brief account 
of the accomplishments of the society during its two 
score years. The Municipal Lodging House, the Survey 
Magazine, the National Information Bureau, the 
Russell Sage Library, and the New York Tuberculosis 
Association were started and carried on by the Charity 
Organization Society until their worth had been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated to warrant their being taken over 
by the municipality or the inauguration of independent 
organizations. The Charity Organization Society, 
through its various committees, helped in the organiza- 
tion of or actually initiated seventeen activities which 
are still flourishing; and it still carries on fourteen 
district offices, the New York School of Social Work, 
the Tenement House Committee, the Directory of 
Social Agencies, the Bureau of Advice and Information, 
the Criminal Courts Committee, and the Social Service 
Exchange—a record which astounded many even 
among those who have followed its work closely. 

The program of the evening was in the hands of four 
speakers, with Mrs. John M. Glenn as chairman. Miss 
Clare Tousley, secretary of the Committee on Co- 
operation and District Work, spoke of the past of the 
Society; Miss Jean Lucas, secretary of the Yorkville 
District, spoke of the present and the challenge of the 
future; Miss Josephine S. Starr, visitor in the Bronx 
District, spoke from the point of view of a newcomer 
to the staff of the Society; and Mrs. J. Horton Ijams 
gave the impressions of a volunteer case worker. The 


thrill and challenge of case work were admirably in- 
terpreted. It was not theory but the day-to-day 
contacts of people “ton the job,” their own critical 
evaluation of their work with its failures and suc- 
cesses, illuminated and pervaded by a concrete 
philosophy which had been won by self-questioning 
and hard thinking. 


INTER-CITY CONFERENCES 
HE Micuican Inter-Ciry ConrerENCE group, 
T which includes all family social workers in that 
state, held its regular quarterly meeting on 
February 12. The program gave consideration to 
three major topics—the problem of the care of the 
feebleminded, which is complicated by rather clumsy 
legal regulations, a discussion of the unemployment 
situation, and a critical summary of pending legislation. 
Mr. Harry Lurie, Director of the Public Welfare 
Department of Detroit, gave a report of the way in 
which Detroit has. met the unemployment situation. 
Public work has been used as much as possible; em- 
ployers have been urged to give part time and short 
hour work; the department of public welfare has been 
much enlarged; offices have been opened in many parts 
of the city; calls are being taken at labor union halls» 
and everything has been done that can possibly be 
done to take care of the unemployed families by case 
work methods. The City Council of Detroit has ad- 
mirably stood back of the public welfare department and 

voted large sums of money for this purpose. 
There are some bills now before the Michigan legis- 
lature which are of particular interest to social workers: 


A bill for the care of the feebleminded of the state 
has three divisions: first, creating a board of control 
for the feebleminded, which should be charged with 
supervision before commitment to the institution and 
upon parole from the institution; second, making it 
possible for any person interested, with the consent 
of the judge of probate, to file petitions; third, making 
it possible for persons to be taken to the feeble-minded 
institution not in order of their commitment but ac- 
cording to their social needs. The Mothers’ Pension 
bill provides a maximum income of $10 a week for a 
mother with one child and $2 for each additional child. 
A bill to be introduced makes non-support a felony, 
thus providing for the extradition of a non-supporter. 
A uniform small loan bill, sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, deals with those loans of $300 or less 
protected by chattel mortgages or an order on wages. 
It establishes a flat rate of 34% per cent on unpaid 
balances as the maximum rate and prohibits any other 
charges. 

A petition was sent by the Conference to the presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan requesting that a 


school of social work be established at the University. 


Tue PennsyLvaniA InTER-Ciry CONFERENCE gave 
up its all day meeting on March 4, 1921, to a discussion 
of recruiting and training volunteers. The morning 
session was an experience meeting at which each 
delegate reported on successes and failures in their 
use of the services of volunteer workers. Reading ac- 
complished a health survey of the city—8,000 children 
weighed and measured—through the efforts of a corps 
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of volunteers; Eastern Delaware County reports all 
cases of infringement of the board of health regula- 
tions to a special committee of the Women’s Club which 
then follows the matter up. This same organization has 
a volunteer motor corps which takes patients to and 
from clinics and hospitals, with an average of 60 
Easton told of some excellent 
All the organizations 


clinical visits a month. 
case work done by a volunteer. 
felt that their biggest handicap—and the biggest in- 
justice to the volunteers—had been the lack of any 
systematic effort at training. 

In the afternoon, Miss Tousley of the New York 
Charity Organization Society outlined the practice of 
that society in the recruiting and training of volunteers 
which has been successful in 1920 and 1921. Careful 
selection of volunteer workers, a minimum requirement 
of service, and a twelve-week course in the theory of 
case work followed by a written examination have given 
opportunity for the development of splendid volunteer 
service. 


At THE CONFERENCE OF ILLINOIS SECRETARIES held 
at LaSalle March 30 and 31, the possibilities of 
community co-operation, especially in the smaller 
cities, set the tone for all discussions. Discussions 
centered largely about unemployment and the tran- 
sient, and followed two separate lines: how most 
wisely to give relief under existing conditions, and what 
family societies can do to influence county boards of 
supervisors, commercial organizations, Rotary Clubs 
and other organizations to create real work in times of 
industrial depression. Incidentally it was pointed out 
that the local bulletins issued by these organizations, 
as well as labor papers, church bulletins, etc., give a 
most effective means for publicity in communities too 
small to afford bulletins of their own. 

That the community itself must be aroused to interest 
and action before there can be any effective solution 
of the housing problem was the conclusion in another 
session. Emphasis was placed on the need for family 
societies to study more intensively the housing condi- 
tions coming to their attention and to summarize this 
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material in order that we may have facts and not- 
merely general impressions to give to the community, 
A card carefully worked out to aid in getting the neces- 
sary data was presented and most favorably received, 

In one session local men representing various com- 
mercial, religious, educational and welfare interests 
gave talks full of the spirit of co-operation. These 
brief talks disclosed a faulty mechanism for exchange 
of information and gave a most effective setting for the 
presentation of the possibilities of a central registration 
bureau given by Miss Dupuis of the Social Service 
Registration Bureau of Chicago. 
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Hawau—Honolulu: Associated Charities of Hawaii 
changed to Social Service Bureau. 

lowa—Waterloo: Miss Blanche Stewart, secretary. 

ILutino1is—Decatur: associate member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 
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OxtaHnoma—Miuskogee: member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Wilkes-Barre: Miss Alice Beebe, sec- 

retary. 
Ruope Istanp—Providence: from 
Street to 118 N. Main Street. 
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